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ABSTBACT 

_This paper focuses on the change in the\ growth rate 

in schools by locTking at some of t&e" available data and rearranging 
it in ways that explain the flattened growth rate* The analysis 
begins with an overview of the market — past, present, and future* ^ 
From there, future prospects for the school business are estimated* 
Declining enrollments, a tight job market for college graduates, the 
role of schooling in the development of personal and national wealth, 
cybernation, and changes in techno-structure are seen to have adverse 
effects on schools* Positive measures such as aja increai^ed emphasis 
on school improvement based on accountability, market development, 
restricting access, and charging higher prices to those admitted are 
cited* Preventive steps to improve the position of the schools are- 
urged ^such as the discouraging of certification services outside the 
formal school system, of school discount houses, and of movements 
that propose a de-schooling of society* Broadening the concept of 
work to include categories presently excluded is seen as a way of 
returning to schools the function of educating* (Author/AM) 
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Where have all the yoiihg men gone? 
. Long time passing 
Where have all theybimg men gone? 
Long time ago 

Where have all the young men gone? 
Gone to graveyards every one 
Wlien will they ever learn? 

When will they ever learn? . - 

Our society has been trying. The young men, and 
young women, too, have gone to school! 

Schools are one of the largest businesses in the United 
State? today. They consume over 17o of the GNl* and 
occupy the time of one-tliird of the population^ Tliey 
were, until a short time ago, a true growth industry. 

The growth seems to have flattened out,, and the 
change in growth rate has cauglit many administrators 
and public policy makers by surprise. It has also left a 
number of investors in the school systerii -particularly 
students -holding a hi^^h-priccd s(nck without much 
current value, 

• Our purpose in writing this paper is to attempt to 
explain what has happened to the school business. In 
preparing the^ paper we were driven by personal 
concern-what is our future as employoe-stockholdcrs" 
in the school businC'vS? In'order to help make a decision 
about whether or not to stay on the job, we have looked 
at some of the usually available data and rearranf.cd it in 
ways that we feel explain v.hat has been happening in 
schools. Our analysis commcticcs with the usual over- 
Vievv of the mnrket--past, present, and future. From 
there, we estimate future prospects for the husmess. 



Althougli a sizable number of older people are going 
back to school, the .market for schooling is largely 
among the young.* Until six years qgo, the young were a 
growth industry's dream for their numbers were growing 
dramatically. In 1920, for example, there were only 
about 19 million people aged 14-24. By 1960 that 
market had grown to 24 million, and by 1970 to 35 
million.^ The growth was a geometric progression. ^ 

The luunbers enrolled in schools grew even more 
rapidly. Scholars, school administrators, and teachers 
v/ere very busy in the role of a4vertising agents for the 
school business. In the late 1950's, and particularly in 
the I96'0*s, they began to sell the public on two themes: 
schools led to better jobs and liiglier incomes for 
students who went to school, and a schooled population 
led io economic development in the nation. 
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Tlit^ first theme led to an increased demnnd for 
schooling, so that the industry was able to attract an ' 
increasing percentage of young students. In 1920, only 3 
miljion young people were enrolled in secondary of 
post-secundiry schools: by 1960, some 15 million were 
enrolled; and by 1970, enrollment had reached almost 
25 million, hi the 1920-WO period, school enrolfment 
had increased 6-1/3 times, while (he number of people 
aged 14-24 had not even doubled. 

Since schools are not really profit-making organiza- 
tions, the second prong of the advertising campaign - 
economic development was very important. Without 
this idea. it>'ould have been hard to convince politicians 
that people who did not directly benefit from schooling 
(the retired, drop-outs, and the like) should be com- 
pelled to spend part of tlitMr limited income supporting 
schools.' But lo! With the idea that schools Ipd ta 
economic development (andliencc to pension increases) 
the advertising department scored a significant break- 
through in raising investor confidence.''* On the basis of 
that campaign, educators managed to convince the 
public to increase their support of schools from about 
3.4% of the GNP in 19.S0 (about S8.8 billion) to 7.5% in ^ 
1971 (about S78.2 billion). 

Wliile very effective, the advertising campaign was 
waged with rougli data. As arguments in favor of 
expansion or investment were points suck as: 

(1) Rates of return on investment in education, 
however measured, compare favorably with rates . 
of return from other types of investment. 

(2) There arc relationships between economic growth 
and increases in nation;d expenditures for educa- 
tion or in school enrollments. 

(3) As economies develop, new occupations come 
into being which require more skill and education. 

" (4)Tlie more ^education people have, the more they 
arc likely to earn .over their lifetime. 
(5) If relative earnings refiect a free interplay of 
market forces (an "iffy'^ proposition), a higher 
education, wiJh its lii^'Jicr earnings, refiects higiier 
productivity from the national point of view/ 

Promotion and increased market size were not the 
only factors at woik in enhancing the market value of 
schooling during the last 10 to 15 years. During- that 
time much progress was made in replacing men with 
machines, and the society became a technocracy. 

The replacement'-of men witii maclihies has been a 
quiet process. There has been much talk of the impact of 
automated system on employment, but little visible 
evidence of widespread unemployment as n result of 
automation. As Michael points (njt below, cyberintion 
of autonnted technology has made a silent c'on(|uest of 
(he labor force. The silence can be accounted for. hi 
part, by the way in vyhicli autoniated syt,tems have been 



introduced. Rather than laying off large numbers of 
workers, autouiated syslcn^s have enabled enormous 
^incra'ases in productivity \viihout increases' in the bi/e of 
the labor force. 

In the highly automated chemical bulmtry, th^ 
number^ of prgduttion fobs has fallen 3% since 
1956 while output has soared 7^ Though steel 
capacity has increased 20% since 1933, the 
number of men needed tV operate the industry *s 
plants - even ^ at full capacity- has dropped 
17,000....^ . - " 



The process continues at an accelerated pace. Time 
reported in 1961 that . . Q;i tlie farm one man can 
grow cnougli to feed 24 people; back in 1949 he could 
feed only IS."*^ That wai» an mcrea:>e of 60% on the 
1949 base. In 1973, Borlaug and Brandow.report"that 
farm productivity has gone up 310% in the last 20 
years.' 



However, iioronry has there not been a pcrcenta^'e 
increase in.the si^e of the labor force, but the percentage 
of unemployed has remained relatively -CiUistant at 
rouglily 3-5S('Mn the period J 920- 1970 (except, of 
course, for (he Depression decade^;Tliis has happenecMn 
spue of the mcreased population In the country and in 
spite of cybernation. The polu-t here is thaV the con- 
stancy in unemployment figures and the si/c of the labor 
force cj()uld not have absorbed the large increai>e in the 
-^population in those same years...\Yhat happened, then, to 
the lar^e numbers of people who were not in, the labor 
force nor among the ui?cmployod? 

To answer, we now turn to what we call f[ollonian*s 
Box. The box, shown below, wiis suggested to us by 
Herbert Holloman of NUT. It consists ol five parts. Tlie 
central part is the productive sector of the economy and 
is occupied by manufacturing, service industries, and 
government. To the left and ri^t, and above and below, 
of the central part arc sectors of the economy which are 
not diiectly productive but which arc concerned with 
V regulation of entry into and out of the box. 



Figure I: Hollonan'c Dox--Representatlve Dlscrlbutlons of People A.*; 7. of Lnbor Forco 
For 1920 ^' ' . ^^70 
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•^19A2--earlU-st data available 

^Include'j all persons 1/* ye.ir3 of aj;c and over not clasf^lflcd a3 employed, ^ 
unonploycd, or In Armod forces; ar.d excludes those In school and chose 
keeping l^ou^c. 

^InclutJco those in Che catesoric'? of ill health, retlrcnont, old aj:o, think 
cannot ^ci Job, and all other reasonn; and excludes thoie In rchool and 
thor.e w?cij ho'^ie responsibilities. 



As can be seen trom Figure, 1, thera has br. ^ 
dramatic shift in the distribution of people in the 
economy since 1920. If we consider leisure time as time 
not spent on the job the production c^f goods and" 
services, th^m apparently what has happened is that the 
leisu;;e generated by cybernation has been taken at ehher 
fcnd of Uie worlr life- people defer entry ir\tp the labor 
Jorce to a later age, and they get out of it earlier. 

Popular belief seems to hold that the impact of, 
cybernation will be solely on production and blue collar 
-workers. In fact, Michael has pointed out thaj it will, 
and is, affecting the service industries which most people 
feel.are^immune to the impact of automation. Stores are 
replacing sales personnel; cheaply-made equipment " 
eliminated the need for repair; people who have 
increased leisure are apt to use some of the leisure time 
doing work which CQuld have been done by a serviceman 
in years past. 

The impact of cybernation on schools is that schools 
have served to legitimize unproductive time. Students 
and teachers who would he unemployed if fjiey were not 
^ in schools, instead hold positions of respect and 
privilege. Just as farmers are paid to keep land out of . 
production, these people are subsidixed by both society 
and their families not to attempt to work. Tliis has been 
no mean feat, for if schools today were to enroll 
students^a| the rate prevalent in 1920, both the number 
of students and the nuniber of instructors would be cut 
dramatically. If those students and teachers were to be 
added to the labor force andl)e unemployed, the 1966 
unemployment rate would have been, over 19% and 
would be even higlier today 

The upshot of all this is that cybernn.ion has\vorked 
lo the advantage of schools. In a real sense our invest- 
ment is secure in that* the society cannot afford mijor 
cutbacks in school enrollments as they could result m^ 
widespread unemployment and civil unrest. 

The last factor to affect the market for schooling ius 
been ^the development of a technocracy in the Um*-'i 
States. Basically, what has happened is that the work f 
the society has been, increasin gly broken down into 
narrow\ireas of technical specialization. As tlie work has 
become more' specialized and detailed, so have the 
qualifications of the people intended to fill job 
vacancies, McDonnell-Douglas isn't too interested in a - 
generalist any more: they need engineers (o design wing ' 
flaps, production engineers to ensure that supplies of 
bolts arrive at the right point on an assembly line at the 
right time, and so forth. 

The work of aNocating human resources into 
increasing!} complex" job vacancies has fallen to the 
schools. The allocation function begins m the early 
elementary guides and contnuies throughout a student's 
career. The social status and occupation attained by 
adults is in large measure a rcMilt of the level and type of 
education they have received, as symbolized by their 



diplomas. .These •cducationajf redchtials certify students 
• ■ according to tlieir acliievenient in so)iools, wliicli certifi- 
•eation g.iuis tliein access to the occupational world, the 
-world of status and money. The certification function of 
schooling has_ made investment in schools attractive, 
smce it- has reinforced the advertising campaign showing 
in-dividual wealth to be a function of schooling. 

The diverse functions undertaken by schools have 
helped insure their growing prosperity, at least until 
recently. To the basic product line of /eading, writing 
and ..lYithmetic, schools have added custodial car,q, pro- 
' vision ef ^n acceptable way to absorb the effects of 
cybernation, a dampening of the etTects of a baby boom,, 
flw/a complete range of personnel selection andscreen- 
mg devices for industry. All dfthis for only 7% of the 
GNI' is a bargain in anybody's book. After all, some 
countries get much less for a much highe'r investinent in 
schooling. 

But, evidently, the desirability of schooling has begtm 
to take a downturn in the last two years. Elementary- 
enrollments have dropped; undergraduate enrollment in 
colleges has, fallen below expectations; artd federal 
support for the training of Ph.D.'s has been cut back- 
drastically. Teachers have begun to be spoken of as if 
they were in oversupply; teiuire started to be hard to 
get, as did competitive offers to.faculty. Hducators have 
begun to speak of deschooling, of alternatives, and of • 
accountability- all signs of problems in the business 
Why? 

First off, enrollment is d^^clining, the number of 
births has been dropping for the last five years, and life 
cohort of students entering elementary schools is smaller 
this year- than last, and last year than the year before. 
Tliough some districts are still expanding their enroll- 
ment, the expansion is at the expense of other districts 
whici- are losing population. So far there is no end in 
siglit to that decline, although demographers promise an 
uph-.n in the mimber of births in the 1980's under 
ce -'.n assumptions. 

, / more advanced levels, enrollment drops seem to be 
■ attri- -itable to a notably tight job market for college 
grac. ates. Initially, this may be viewed as a transitory' 
effect due to the troubled economic waters througli 
vhidi we are sailing. A look back at Molloman's Box, 
though, coupled with a reading of Perg,' Renshaw,'"' 
and Collins," leads one to conclude that the tight^ 
.market will continue because there is an oversupply of 
just abontvevcrybody-even physicians in the near 
future, according to Ginzberg." ^ 

i 

On top of this, there is new :ind disturbing informa- 
tion about the role of schooling in the development of 
personal and national wealth, Some p.^rlinent data which 
illustrate an opposing viewTrom that in support of the 
dollar value of schooling is as follows: 

(I ) Within several occupations the number of years of 



Schooling dttaiiicJ by workers ha,s been rising uver 
time. * * 

(2) Tlicre is an e.\(.css ot supply over deinauJ for 
educated people at all levels of education, poi 
example, in' 1960 the census listed 1.2 million^ 

' males in occupalions which rc'quired a^ college 
degree. But 4.3 million males had such an educa- 
tion. 

(3) Many occupational skills can be and X)ften are 
learned on the job rather than in schools. ^ 

(4) Education is often used as a means of screening 
out applicants for jobs> Consequently, the level of 
education '^required*' to enter a job seenis^to 
increase with the supply of educated people. This 
places a society wislung to use the school as a - 
vehicle for social mobility on an endless 
treadmill -th<^e can never be "enougli" s*.houling 

in the society. 

(5) There is an oversiipply of edu(.ated people in 
couiitriei> of " low e».onomic dOvelopinent, 
indicating that the demand for education does not 
necessarily come directly from the economy. A 
similar trend can be found in the ''oversupply", of 
Ph.D.*s in the United States and Canada. 

(6) The role of automation, which is often touted as 
creating, demand for more higlil'y skilled 
employees, also simplifies tasks and thereby * 
reduces the skill levels required of the labor force. 

* 1 Assembly line methods are an example of this. 

(7) Tliere is some evidence that estimates of the value 
of an education are too large; past estimates 
didn*t consider the plentiful ^pply of educated * ' 
people ava|lable since the mid-sixties, a supply 
destined to continue for some years. -v ^ 

(8) As the supply of people in occupations rises, tliere 
* is an attempt to "lock up" the occupation by 

professionalizing it. Tliat is usually done by 
ii\cti^bing the amount of schooling required fur 
entry TnTCT the profession,* ^ 

(9) On top of all the above, there is growing evidence 
of the ineffectiveness of schools as teaching insti- 
tutions.*'' 

Such qualifications do not make good advertising 
copy» for they make it diffn^ult Jto^enibrai^e the proposl- . 
tion that schools are necessary in a growing tech- 
nologi».al society without serious res^^rvatious. In 
fairness, tuo» most of these quaUficatioiu>. weren*t well 
known when the advertismg and promotion of schools as 
economic saviors was begun. Nor were data delibcratel> 
misused. Teachers and administrators actually believe 
that schooling h necessary for economic, advan».ement. 
Such a belief is well founded in the world of the 
teacher/adnunistrator/professor, where degrees mean 
prestige, promotion, and salary increases, but ^uch a 
direct tie between schooling and so<.ial statu^^ is rarer 
outside school and government bureaucracies. 

Cybernation may iilso have adverse effe<.t on schools. 
Federal agCn^,ies, such as the National S<.iencc Founda 



tion, and professional asso(.iatious, su(.h as engineers, as* 
well as private enterprise are all attempting to displace 
tea».hers from the s<^lioo1s via a number orte?hnologi(.al 
innovations. The most visible of these is Sesame Street, 
but there are many otliprs? some enjoying very lavish 
financial support. 

The long-term impact of cybernation on schools may 
be most serious for teachers. As machines have begun'lo 
literally take over much of the routine in production, so, 
too, they may Iftgin to take over the busine^i> of 
instructing students in schools. The idea of comput- 
erized instruction has been around for a long time. Many 
of us tend to denigrate its-potehtial, pointing out its cost 
and operational difficulties. To readers who seriously 
doubt the possibility of using computers as teacher 
surrogates, we can only caution that the rate of develop- 
* ment^ in cybernation is high. All that is required for 
cybernation to become attractive to management is that 
automated equipment be cheaper and more reliable than 
the non-automated variety. The day when that will 
oci^ur in schooling is fast approadiing, hastened in the 
case of schools as it was in industry, by tire advent of 
unionization, teacher resistance to accountability (as in 
Washington DC), and government incentives. Thus, our 
investment is not secure in that we can be replaced as 
parts of the school organization by machines-and 
probably within the workinglifetimc of many of us. 

\(\^ their current crude state of development the 
implications of cybernetic innovations are uncldar. But1t 
seems likely that the ^impact of a fully developed 
technology on schools will come not just as a replace- 
ment for teachers in schools but as a whole new delivery 
system. Technological innovation 'did not make it 
possible to replace men with ina<.hines to wire radio 
circurts, it made it possible to make circuits in new 
ways- by printing them and photorcdu».ing the prints to 
make incredibly small Circuits with little human partici- 
pation. ^ , 

It is likely that the same sort of thing will happen as 
technology is brouglit to bear on the problem of deliver- 
ing edu(.ation to people a whole now system, 
completely bypas..ing the existing plant. The beginning 
signs are already there. A*; eariy as 195$. Fritz 
Machlup' *^ was writing of the knowledge industr> of 
which schools were oU\\ a part. It may be that this 
industry as a whujic svill develop fabler than sviliools can 
change to meet new niarketi>, and that the s<.hoi»ls 
themselves will fail. 

Finally, there are possible changes in teJnu):>tru(.ture 
which wdl work to the disadvantage o,f schools. Si^hools 
serve as Screening agcn(.ies for the tC(.hno:>tructure by 
providing certificatci^^thich arc supposed to nttesl to 
competen(.e. If the stjuctuie becomes more diverse, and 
- if it continues to change at a fanly high rate, schools 
may be<.onie hard pressed to provide relevant (.ertitUate^ 
be<.ause of organizational ub:>taLles pla<.ed in the path of 



change iu schools.* ^ The technostructure itself will have 
, to provide traimng. In this event, there is evidence of a 
capacity and \villingnes^ to do this now; for example, the 
armed forces are the large-scale trainers of manpower in 
the United States, technologically-based firms such as 
IBM or Bell Telephone' find it usetui to run their own 
^ accreditation systems, stores .train their clerks and future, 
managers, and McDonald's runs a 'Hamburger Univer- 
sitv." ^ . ' 

Also, agencies other than schools have begun to ehter 
the certification arena. Educational Testing Service has 
begun to prepare tests of vocatiomi ability, high school 
Equivalency examinations are now commonly used, and 
no doubt other tests can be deyised. These, if accepted, 
threaten to break the monopoly held by schools on the 
lives of clfildren. 

So much for the analysis. The future, to put it 
bluntly, looks very bleak indeed. We have sold one 
product, particularly well in the last 15 years, to our- 
selves and to the public; but the public's desire for the 
product is on the wane. Not only is- the market for the 
product dwindling, but there are new competitors for 
that market. Even efforts to improve schools, to make 
them inore attractive through attempts to implement 
"alternatives," seem bedeviled by contradictions and 
' funding efforts. Accountability, or mora careful quality 
icOntroK won't alter the fact that we miglit be trying to 
•sell an Easr&l wjien at best the world will pur^ljiase little 
cars and what is really needed is a.new transit system. 
The economic dislocations we are about to experience in 
schools seem very scv6rc. 

Should you buy or sell your stock in schools? 
If we could, we would sell. It seems to us that the 
recent increase in .the popularity of schools arose in 
response^ to a peculiar set of conditions. There was a 
huge cohort of people to be socialized, there was a 
massive effort to absorb the impact of technological 
development with school, and there was ai'i increase in 
^school-related aspects of the technostructure. The out- 
look for the first two factors is clearly bleak for at least 
the short run.* f In Yact, techn()logy may change from a 
force which^ provides client enrollments to one which 
takes them away. The technostructure may choose to 
rely less on schools as personnel screening devices; at any - 
rate,' it is hard to see how^chools could be used any 
more extensively than they have been for the last five 
years. ' Schools won't go away, but neither their 
personnel nor their graduates will be rewarded as hand- 
somely as has been the case in the recent past. 

Neither we as individuals, h()wevt*r,.itor tlie society as 
a whole, can get rid of our stock. The pufcliase price of a 
degiee is not refundable, and schools arc not very 
marketable as office or warehouse space. In addition, 
though investments may continue to decline with the 
decrease in demand, affecting the value of the stock, the ' 
stock will not become worthless. Nevertheless, though. " 



we must retain our stgck'and though it will never be 
valueless, we need not sit idly by and Suffer .the decline 
in the market. We could take action to make the stock 
more attractive,^ inducing iaoreased speculation* in 
schooling. This campaign should lead people to continue 
to deniand*access to schooling. ' 

Since the labor market cannot currently absorb all of 
the graduates from schools, the campaign would be a-bit 

. fallacious. Because that, school people could^it'fempt 
^ *to maximize profit by not selling to evejr>'one but by 
restricting access" and charging higher prices to those 
admitted. The effect of this would be to put schooled 

. -manpower in relatively short supply and hence to drive 
the price up. Tliis, of coiJrse,*Svould make the advertising 
campaign ring true, since the schools would become 
more important in their role as gatekeeper to the 
economy. 

Second, we could place juore emphasis on school 
. improvement based on notion^ like accountability' * and 
career^education.* ' Tliese would convey to the public 
the image that schools Were doing something about 
providing needed skills to their children-and would 
complement any campaign designed to show that 
schooling led to wealth. They would also divert public 
attention away from the role of schools as gatekee^eh;- 
which serve to prevent people from entering the world 
..of work, to the schools' role in facilitating entry to the 
Work world. 

Tliird, we need to recognize the feet that schools are 
very large employers of their own products. We could 
continue to upgrade 4he requirements for entry into 
teaching. Perhaps a Master's degree ouglu to be a 
minimal requirement to* teach elementary children in 
these complex times, and no less than a Ph.D, aspirant 
ouglit to 6e allowed to face a higli school class. Ph.D/s 
could be expected to have a couple of years of post- " 
. doctoral study before entering the teaching ranks. 

Finally, we need lo seek out new markets. In a 
country as wealthy as this surely we ouglit to be able to 
deliver an education to everyone. Handicapped children 
wj.o, for all the good intentions of our profession have 
been overlooked for more pleasant surr^oundings, seen) 
to be a current fad, as are efforts to^-get into the 
manpower retraining business. A sincere commitment to 
.miirkct development should produce other opportuniUes 
which are not yet used. 

In addition 'to the above-noted positive measures, 
. certain preventive steps should be taken to improve the 
position of schools. For instajice, efforts to establish 
certification services outside the formal school system, 
should be harassed as much as possible. Agencies such as 
I'ducational Testing Ser\'ice,- which develops tests of 
competence that can he taken by anyone regardless of 
schooling, serve to allow 'students to bypass schools in 
favoi of other ways of learning. The growth of such 
agencies must' Be countered in order to preser\'e the 



School system's methods* of allociiting status, prestige, 
and i.noney. ' , 

A IciS immediate threat, but a real or.e nonetheiei)S, is 
talk^6T**descIiooling"'^ societ>^! Naturally, any effort to 
decrease people's xlependence on the schools is not in 
our interest as ^shareholders and should be folight. 
Fortunately, since any serious effort to **deschoor\ 
society would have terrible consequences for the " 
econoriiy, we need not fight thqt battle alone* Unions 
and politicians can be expected to join school people 
once cfiiidren and unemployed teachers bogin to flood 
the labor'market. This support should appear even as 
attempt to plac6 large numbers of students in the work 
force as part of what is now called "cooperative educa 
tion.'' 

We need also to be wnry^of school di:>count Houses. A 
number of schools' ha\e begun to get on the mall order 
diploma bandwagon. Thefact that these institutions can, 
with the help of modern tcchiiology, offer low-cost 
degrees to people all over the nation, represents a serious 
new threat. The resources of accrediting agencies and' 
state governments could be rallied to join with school 
people in an effort to stop the expansion of these 

/organizations. The effect of such procedures would be to 
keep ^people in school longer. Tliis obviouslyj", would 
delay entry in the marketplace an^ allpw time for the 
market to adjust to new supplies in personnel througli 
natural attrition. If attritioji proves inadequate for 
creating vacancies to meet supply, It would be possible 
a'nd even worthwhile to biing about a policy of early 
retirement, say at age 55, even thougli many would be , 
retired against their wishes. Nlanpower policies such as 
these would be necessary to sustain credibility in the 
certifying function of schools. 

The second course of action involves equally drastic 

. measures as those suggested abcjye. But whereas the 
foregoing measures are designed to improve 'the social 
position of schools, the following arc designed to Return 
to schools the function of educating people. In com 
menting thusly We mean tp distinguish between getting 
schooled and getting educated, though we do not intend 
to s[3ecify the differences at this time. 

» Schools have been viewed fur too long, we believe, as 
social panaceas. School people and the lay public have 
sought to redress America's social ills by means of 
education since the inception of free public education, 
as Perkinson has pointed out.^ * We are .overdue in 
recognising that schools are pawns in a much larger game , 
controlled essentially by economics. Probably, therefore, 
schools^ have gone about as far as they, can be expected 
in altermg the fife of the society at this time. In fact, as a 
precondition to social reform, society wdl have to 
establish contrpj over economic institutions. Christopher 
lencks is one of the later educators to recouj^t this 
point,^^ 



In, noting the powerful role of economics in oui social 
life, we suggest that society address itself to.the^world of\ 
work-to open up that world- and in the following ways! 
•Firsts we need to broaden the concept of \^{ork to 
iflclude categories presently excluded, excluded at lea^t 
from receiving payment for services rendered such as 
voluiiteer laboi, and second, we need to introduce new ' 
categories as well. We might go, so far ;«*to rcin:>titute* 
the WPA and the CCC. Third, to facilitate easier access- 
to, the- job market by the young, we need to revise job 
requirements wiiere possible so that years of schooling 
are of minimal importance. •Berg, of course, attests to 
this possibility.^^ ^/\nd fourth, we need to shorten the 
worlj^ week, to shorten the working day, and to increase 
the aiyount of time off the job througli long -vacations 
and leaves of absence. TJius, at the same that we are 
creating new jobs and easier access to them, we would be 
redistributing leisure. We would not that, thus far in 
AmeticS, we have chosen to deliver most of the leisure 
attained through our uwssive investments m technology 
to the young and tliti elderly. We. propose, histead, a 
more equal distribution. 

We w()uld wtcw the redistribution of leisure as a good 
thing. First, it would be a humane way for all to «hare 
the Ibenefits of technology. Second, it would help return 
schools to their proper function which wc suggest is 
education r . 

In itself, of course, increased leisure delivered to all 
throughout their woiking life woufd be an insufficient 
cause in returning schools to their proper function. 
now;t;ver, coupled -with the other three factors we 
propose to open up the world of work, it becomes 
significant. One result is that schools would rid theni- ^ 
selves of their custodial functions. This would be a 

, Conseq^uencc of the increase ip job opportunities, result- 
ing from creating new jobs and creating vacancies 
tlirough redistributing leisure, and allowing easier access 
to those, jobs by \hc young, so thijt woVk would be ti 
viable alternative to school' for many youths. We would 
mention two additional benefits to increasing leisure. 
Those with leisure time on their hands would become 
clients for the schools- Tliatis, schools could provide a 
creati\e outlet for dealing withJeLsuro tune, which lyads- 
10 the final point. In providing ways^to deal creatively - 
with leisuie, schools woijld need to ^develop new 
cunicula, (he sigiiificant point being that such curricula 
will be learned by those who desire to know their 

. contents, whether highl> intellectual or strictly skill 

"♦oriented. 

In, opening U{j the world of -work, we may well find 
oufsclvc.^ in the happy position of rcturniug to schools 
the function of educating people, while taking away 
those custodial and certification functions which have so 
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often served tp niqke a mockery of the schools' claims 
be educational institutions. We may aho find the val 
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COMMENT: TIIH WISSt£R EFFECT CMimACltS [{DUtdTfON 



Anderson, Lipton» and Morros Imvc vidcd a paper 
with both conceptual and practical implications. Becaibc 
our $ubdiscipline notoriously lacks concepts, Ishall focus 
on them/ 

Clark, Wissler once noted JrSoc. 1916, pp, 

656.61) that it was ni^iifficieiu Tor the Pilgrims simply 
to adopt the Amerindian*s com as a crop; they simul- 
taneously had to add fertilizer, chonge their tools, and 
the like. And ^o, while the elements of a given situation 
may be particularized, they actually are iitter-influcntial. 
Hence, a phenomenon of one' 'sector may drift to 
another. QfAuix a disease does so, ph>Mcians speak of 
metastasis.) At the singte culture level, we may term t{us 
oftcui implied but undefined relationi>hip as the Wisslor 
Effect. Su^h holism discredits Maliiiowski*s belief that 
each biological need jn the individual creates one 'sin^jle 
purpose institution that,'|or example, '*bodll> comforts 
produce Dress** (Amer. J. Soc.y 1939, p. 942). 

But the transferraK condition;? .depend on many 
factors, essentially^ Darwijiian. Consider Euroamerican 



schooling, nosv buffeted by economic oscillations. Its 
functions of certification and technical training, 
Anderson -and Lipton sni:gesl,.aro being embraced by the 
user, institutions, like the McDonald's restaurants' 
Hamburger Unlversity.^ 

Even greater diversificatiun is possible, however. For 
example, one ^Kenyan group, Samburii polygamists, 
warehouse their bachelor yiniths in the Moran, which 
boondoggles them on remote national-guard maneuvers, 
often till age 26! And^so the school that Arthur Bestor's 
foUosVers would make the human pmuacle is revealed 
anthropologically as a mere 7eitgeij>t pip. 
. Anderson and Lipton':> report connotes, then, that we 
leave to soinething like educational sociology the 
parochialism of analyzing the rcfctangular depositories 
called schools. Educational anthropology must instead 
spotlight inter-generational transmission -in a word^ 
enculturation/ • ' . 

^ . ^ Henry G. Burger 
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Introduction " - '^'^ 

Despite innumerable attempts at educational innova- 
"tion in recent years, increasing numbers of students and 
teachers have become so disaffeeted with secondar>* 
education in America that they have struck out on their 
own to create a drastically different educational v 
setting -the public alternative higli school.^ In ouler to 
determine what stance, if any, ue as teacher-educators ^ 
ought to take toward this latest diange effort, the 
authois engaged in a 'participant obsprvalion'Stud>^ of 
two public alternative high schools in the St. Louis 
metropolitan area. A brief summary o'f the study and a 
more detailed description and analysis of the finduigs 
will he the focus of this article. 



Perspective: Societal Critics 

♦Phase One of the mv^stigation \vas an attempt to 
delineate, througli a reading of current sociological 
essa>s» some of tlie li\rger societal factors which might 
have created 'student unrest and givcii^ impetus to tjie 
development of alternative schools. In Tcviewmg tht) 
Tecent literntiue, \v,e found some suggesting that the 
need tor highly trained personnel m pur technological 
society clashes directly ^with the individuaPs need for 
personal integrity, and that since schools are presently 
geared i;iore toward eftlciency than toward mdividual 
fulfillment, serious student dissatisfaction results (Wirth,. 
1971 , loftier, 1970). Others hnk the discontent of young 
people more drrec^^y with the notion that in modern 

iO 



